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SPINNING AND WEAVING;-THE1R INFLUENCE ON POPULAR 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATUEE. 



The manufacture of clothing, like the production of food, is a subject in which the whole human 
family are interested. From the simplest garment which propriety demands, to the most gorgeous 
and varied habiliments in which luxury delights, textile fabrics of all kinds present interesting sub- 
jects for study, independent of the numerous purposes to which they are subservient. There are 
several districts of the United Kingdom where distinct kinds of clothing are produced, and the North- 
east of Ireland is one of them. Its long and intimate connection with the linen trade, and partially 
with the cotton, is well known ; and it is hoped that few of the readers of this Journal, however 
little they may be acquainted with the subject, will have any difficulty in comprehending such 
technical allusions as are unavoidable. 

In treating only cursorily of so large a subject, there is a danger of exceeding the usual limits 
assigned to articles ; a distinct branch of it is therefore reserved for another paper.* On this occa- 
sion, no formal treatise is attempted. The object at present is, to show the intimate connection of 
the whole subject with popular literature and popular speech. Our old English literature and Scot- 
tish ballad poetry, — treating, as they generally do, of humble people, primitive manners, and the 
instruments or machinery in common use, — contain numerous allusions illustrative of our general 
subject. Only a few of these are quoted in the notes. The Sacred Scriptures, too, describe a class 
of people differing very little in their social grade, and supplying the same natural wants by artificial 
means differing only in detail. Quotations from these two sources have therefore been placed in 
juxta-position, to show the "uniformity amid variety ;" the notices of intervening changes in the 
instruments and operations being for the present omitted. Prom a large number of Ulster ballads 
and broadsides, many of them collected by a friend in 1849, a few quotations are given, in which, 
for obvious reasons, the genuine "Doric" is carefully preserved. 

The whole inquiry was suggested by a five minutes' conversation in July, 1 856 ; when one speaker 
remarked that a spinning-wheel and a loom afford a number of pegs b and projections on which 

* Arohseological Notioes on the Subject. head-piece, that it was impossible to hang np a single 

b This reminds one of the witty remark of a celebrated inference in it. 
French writer. Bis wife, he said, had such a peculiar 
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to hang up some curious and useful thoughts. And it is in connection with language that the re- 
mark will appear most applicable in the eye of the scholar, and especially of the philologist. He 
observes the subjects of spinning and weaving influencing the habits of thought and expression in se- 
veral important districts, and to a less extent throughout the whole country ; introducing some words, 
preserving others whose primary significations are lost, detaining a few in the cottage which are 
obsolescent in the hall and obsolete in the mansion, giving form and shape ,to sentences, affording ex- 
pressiveness to thoughts by the appropriateness of the similitudes, and adding to our stock of pro- 
verbs. A similar effect is produced by any other manufacture, whether local or general ; and to 
adopt an illustration from the subject itself, it becomes " interwoven." with the whole tissue of a 
nation's speech. 

Spinning is related to weaving as means to the end. The " major" includes the "minor;" and, 
therefore, one title might in the present instance have served for both. There is, however, a spe- 
ciality about the spinning-wheel in modern times which places it in a distinct category ; and in be- 
ginning to throw a few " shots" in an intellectual web of our own, the threads of the " warp" or 
subject must be kept distinct, in order that the suitableness of the " weft" or detailed matter may 
be more apparent. The two great modes of teaching are, in fact, simply weaving and unravelling, 
that is to say more learnedly, ' ' synthesis' ' and ' ' analysis : " in the present instance it may suit better 
to follow the order of the manufacture. This course will allow to the gentler sex their usual 
precedence — the spinster before the webster. 

More than thirty-thre"e centuries have elapsed since the preparation of the garments for Aaron ; 
the description of which in the Bible is very minute. All that were " wise-hearted" workmen were 
appealed to, in order to produce the ephod, the breast-plate, the girdle, the mitre, coats, bonnets, 
&c. ; c and, we read not only of " fine-twined linen," but of a woven border, ahem, and needle-work^ 
Again, in the contributions for the Tabernacle, the men appear to have possessed the mate- 
rials, but the " women that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands ;" d and " the women whose 
heart stirred them up in wisdom spun goats' hair." There are various colours mentioned in the 
original passage, but only two materials, linen and hair. In after times, Penelope" is represented by 
Homer as spinning industriously, but without much effect. 

In our old English literature, the distaff is alluded to as an ordinary instrument; and the subject 
of spinning is mentioned in a connection in which no other instrument could have suited. Thus, 
Shakspcare in the Twelfth Night, uses the expression " it hangs like flax on a distaff;" and the adop- 
tion of such a simile shows that the fact must have been a common one. But long before, if we may 
credit the Robin Hood Ballads, — which celebrated, probably in the fifteenth century, the deeds of 
an outlaw of the thirteenth, — the use of the distaff is indicated. In the ballad of Robin Hood and 

° Exodus xxviii. did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakspeare, Coriolanus, 

° Exoilus xxxv. i. 3. 

They say all the yarn she spun in Ulysses' absence 
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the Bishop, he is represented as changing clothes with an old woman, and taking the instruments of 
her industry, " the 'spindle and twine" with him, to the green-wood. It is said, that "with his 
spindle and twine he oft looked behind ;" f so that the flax, the thread, and the distaff, were obviously 
borne about like the yarn, needles, and work of a knitter. The distaff was afterwards spoken of 
figuratively ; g and Dunbar, a Scottish poet of the close of the fifteenth century, speaks of wives 
spinning on "rocks." h The instrument is still commonly used in many places on the continent 
of Europe. In the English exhibition of the French School of Fine Arts [1857], the distaff is 
figured by Isidore Patrois and Constant Troyon. The latter represents a loop on the dress to confine 
it to the body. The term " distaff" is derived from the Saxon, and appears to be of purely Eng- 
lish origin; while "rook" reaches us from North Britain, and is derived from the Scandinavian 
branch of the Teutonic family of languages. 

In the infancy of mankind, Jabal was the father of those that dwelt in tents ; and, it is also clear 
that Noah, and therefore our antediluvian forefathers, were familiar with clothing. Whatever date is 
assigned to cloth, a previous date must evidently be assigned to thread or yarn, the materi-.ls from 
which cloth is made. It is also said that King Solomon traded with Egypt in the commodity of 
" linen yarn,"' and that the merchants delivered it to him at a price ; but the correctness of the 
translation in these passages has been questioned by several eminent scholars. 

In modern times, and till very lately, spinning was sometimes a distinct business, and at others v/as 
only resorted to for filling up unemployed portions of time. J In the Scotch song of Auld Robin. Gray, 
the mother of Jenny practised it as a mode of livelihood, 1 the only one for which she was still adapted . 
and Jenny herself, when the incapacity of her mother had aided in bringing about her own ill-advised 
marriage, was unfitted ' by sorrow and remorse for performing her duties in the same way. The 
amount of work done was sometimes considerable. Burns, in the song of JBess and her Spinning- Wheel, 
represents her as spiuuing all m the articles of her own clothing ; and, from what we know of the 
domestic manners of our own immediate predecessors, we can scarcely regard the statement as an 
exaggeration. In one of the songs of Allan Cunningham's collection, "a country lass" is repre- 
sented as having "a gown spun by her ain white han' ;" and the writer once met two boys in a 
country Sunday-school, in Ulster, every article of whose dress had been spun in their own house, and 
woven by themselves. The extensive circulation possessed by the nursery tale of " "Whippity 
Stoorie," [Chambers] and the ready credence with which it is heard, show how universal the 

' Kitson's Robin Hood, Part II. No. 4. He loutit doun owre neir the low, 

g Thus Goneril in King Lear, says—" I must change Quod he this wark hes ill beginnin'. 

arms at home; and give the distaff into my husband's Wife of Auchtermvchty. 

hands." k My father cou'dna work, and my mithercou'd na spin, 

h Wyvis thus mak mokks I toiled day and night, but their bread I cou'd na win. 

Spynand on roks. ' I gang like a ghaist, and I carena for to spin. 

Ramsay's Ever Green, vol. II. .0 leeze me on my spinning wheel, 

1 1 Kings, i. 28 ; and 2 Chron. i. 16. leeze me on my rock and reel : 

J Syne up he tuke a rok of tow, Frae top to tae that cleids me bien, 

And he sat down to sey the spinnin' : And haps me feal and warm at e'eu. 
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practice of spinning was in a certain grade of the community. The price of a wheel at Salford, 
in 1588, is given" in Aston' s Manchester Guide, and is quoted by Mr. Harland, in the Shuttleworth 
Accounts. 

There are, of course, numerous instances where the practice is mentioned in a connection more or 
less humorous; but a very few examples may suffioe. Wilson represents his Satanic majesty aB one 
night robbing a poor woman of her wheel, who "had spunmaista'herlife," and "rugget at the rock." 
She represented that he would be tired of the trade when he had plied it as long as she had ; where- 
upon he relented ° and restored it to her. The same writer details the effects produced by his own 
reading of the humorous poems of his brother poet, Ebenezer Picken. The cottagers are 'astonished 
that he should possess the acquaintance of such an extraordinary man, and one stops her wheel to 
give utterance p to her expression of exclamation. An Irish parody on Patricks Day in the Morning, 
represents a young woman in the South-east as occupied in spinning ; ' and the old story of The Weary 
Pund o' Tow,' is a species of domestic drama still occasionally acted, sometimes with variations and 
additions. In a broadside, printed at Sheffield, a grandmother spinning outside the cottage door is 
represented as saying that Fortune's wheel, like hers, is perpetually going round; and Dluellyn,' 
in his moralising to " ancient Pistol," adopts a similar line of thought. 

The intimate connection that always existed between spinning and weaving, and the number of 
subsidiary operations required by the latter, led frequently to domestic incidents in which the affec- 
tions were concerned. The operation of spinning, as well as that of winding, was often performed 
in the same apartment with the weaving ; and thus conversation and personal intercourse were un- 
interrupted. An Ulster ballad * notices the rough system of wooing, and gives us an idea of the 
very small number of necessaries incident to rural matrimony. A Scottish song, entitled, To the 
Weavers gin ye go, relates " an incident of the same kind, but the minstrel calls the wheel one for 
warping instead of one for weft, viz., for " quills" or " pirns." In another Ulster ballad, called 

" A truckle bedd [a smaller which wheeled under the She took the rock, an' wi' a knock 

larger one by day] and a spynnynge-wheele, in goodwiffe She broke it o'er my pow. 

G l m ™ y W, 11 ?," 1 ?? at ls ri?* a imi ' "Fortune is painted with a wheel, to signify to you, 

■r Effieand the M. Wilson s Poems. [Henderson, 1844] „ Wcn ^ the mor ^ of it> that she is turnin? s and incon3 _ 

P** 8 ™ m tant, and variatious, and mutabilities; m good truth 

P Out granes auld grannie free the neuk, the poet makes a most excellent description of Fortune." 

Where at the rock she's rivan, King Henry V. iii. 6. 
Wow, sirs ! and did he mak the beuk ,,„, . , , . . . 

Just oot o' his ain contrivin' ? A1 \ fi ? yer wheel benine my loom, 

« From Munster I travelled and came into Leinster, An^mvTL y est°dear e All marrv ve 

I met a young lass, and they called her a spinster, %W I e et out Tv web. ^ T 

I sat down on a stool in the corner fornenst her, n l eet out my welfc 

On Patrick's day in the mornin'. " A merry westlan' weaver lad sat working at his loom. 

' I bought my wife a stane o' lint, He caught my heart, as wi' a net, in every thread and 

As gude as e'er did grow, » - thrum ; _ 

And a' that she has made o' it l sat aslde mv warpmg-wheel, an' aye I ea d it roun , 

Is ae puir pund o' tow ^ ut every shot an' every knock, my heart it gied a stoun. 
Quo' L for shame, ye idle dame, &slon also gives, in 1688, "a warpinge Btocke, with 

Gae spin yere tap o' tow ! T ^ n S s and Tarn e y n «. &• 6d.' 
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The County Tyrone, a young man named Magennis is represented aa a weaver, T on Ms adventures ; 
and he succeeds in bringing back a wife from the town of Newry. There is an incidental allusion 
to the fact that the hand-loom operative not unfrequently took advantage of his skill to become a 
" draper" or master and employer ; and changes of this kind have been more than usually frequent 
in Ulster within the last ten years. 

The modern instruments of spinning have been known for at least three centuries, though they 
may not have been in general use. In the middle of the sixteenth century, such objects were ap- 
propriated by the robbers of the western marches ; and Sir Richard Maitland has described them 
in 1561. From his mentioning the names of some of the persons, it is clear that he was minutely 
acquainted with the facts. He speaks of the spindle, the reel, and the rock ; the web which they 
aided in producing ; and the shirt, sheet, bolster, blanket, and bed, which in turn were formed from 
the web. w Nearly a century and a-half after, when Ireland had submitted to William III., a large 
number of her sons sought for military employment on the continent. Abroad, they constituted the 
well-known " Irish Brigade ;" at home they were known colloquially as the " "Wild Geese." There is 
a song commemorating the event, under the latter of these titles ; it was written probably about 
1700 — certainly previous to 1720. A patriotic Irish maiden is represented as encouraging the hero 
of hor choice in the following language :* — 

" I'll sell my rock, I'll sell my reel, 
I'll sell my only spinning-wheel 
For to bay my love a sword of steel, 
Shule, shule, aroon !" 
In the Scottish song called the Wooing of Jbk and Jynny, written probably about 1500, there is 
" a curious and ludicrous picture of the motley moveables which compose the portion of the bride ;" 
among which are enumerated 

" A farm, & farlet, and a pock, 
A rock, a reel, and a wheel-band." i 
The spirit of the poem has been adopted, mutatis mutandis, in an Irish comic song known as Thady 



» I am a bowld waver, 
I've done my endayvour, 
In courtin' pretty fair maids abroad and at home, 
An' bein' of sich mettle, 
I niwer could settle, 
Till I seen some place else nor the county Tyrone. 
My father he toul' me 
He'd niwer controul me, 
But wad make me a draper if I'd stay at home, 
But I tuk a notion 
Of higher promotion. 
For to try farther parts nor the county Tyrone. 
• They leif not spindell, spone, nor speit ; 
Bed, boster, blanket, sark nor slieit; 
Baith hen and cok, 
With reil and rok. 
The Lairdis Jok, 
All with him taikis. 



There is ane called dementis Hob, 
Frae ilk puir wife he reifs the wob. 

The Thievu of Liddisdail; in Scott's Mijislrdsey 
of the Border, Introduction. 
» In 1745 the followers of the Pretender adapted the 
language thus :— 

I'll sell my rock, I'll sell my reel, 
My rippling-kame and spinning-wheel, 
To buy my lad a tartan plaid, 
A braid-sword, and a white cockade. 
y Cunningham's copy, from which the foregoing is 
taken, enumerates also "a kame-but and a kaming- 
etock ;" the copy in the Bannatyne collection, however, 
differs in many respects. It mentions " ano fork, ane 
flake, ane reill, ane rock;"*' ane quheill;" " ane quheill- 
band;" " ane spindil wantand ane rok." See .Bonnafene 
MSS., 1568, published 1770. 
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ff Brady ; and in another old Scottish melody, -which was touched up by Ramsay and imitated by 
Burns, mention is made of two of the instruments. A maiden appeals to her lover to present her 
with a horse, but he prudently advises her to " pace upo' her spinning-wheel ;" and she mentions in 
reply its age and defects, noticing particularly the rock and temper-pin [modern " screw-pin." 1 ] 

The instruments of weaving are less frequently mentioned ; and most of the terms are of a less tech- 
nical kind. The shuttle, however, is well-known ; and is mentioned in the book of Job 1500 years be- 
fore our era. Its use and form in the mediaeval period of our own history admit of no doubt ; for, in com- 
mon with other extinct or ancient instruments of the arts, it has been preserved, like a fly in amber, 
in the quaint language and emblazoning of heraldry. For example, about 750 years ago, the Weavers' 
Company" of London was incorporated ; and the arms represent three leopards' heads, each having in 
its mouth a shuttle. The peculiar mode of emblazoning it may be seen in Gwillim, and also in 
the modern Glossary of Heraldry. The former writes, " he beareth argent, three weavers' shuttles 
sable, tipped and furnish'd with quills of yarn, the threads pendant or, by the name of Shuttleworth 
of Lancashire." The "Weavers' Company of Exeter had, in addition, the following charges, a tea- 
zel, a pair of shears, b a slea,° and two burling-irons, d from which we see the construction of these 
objects; and a shuttle of primitive construction may be seen in the curious collection of Mr. Welsh, 
of Dromore, (Co. Down). In the " strikes" among the weavers in the North of Ireland,. about thirty 
years ago, the shuttles were collected, to prevent effectually any individual from breaking the paction 
with his fellows. 

We have in use the popular verb " to shuttle," meaning to move backwards and forwards, or 
from side to side ; and the game e called " shuttle-cock" evidently derives its name from this prac- 
tice. In the Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakspeare makes Falstaff put together some odds and ends 
of Scripture rather incongruously, when he says " I fear not Goliath with a weaver's beam, because 
I know also life is a shuttle ;" and in the old ballad known as The Good Fellow's Frolic, a weaver 
is tempted by the potency of strong ale to pawn f his shuttle. A rustic poet, Peter Burns, of Kil- 
wariin (Co. Down), has mentioned several other of the instruments of his craft: — 

1 My spinning wheel is auld an' stiff, pierced with a hole. 

The rook o't winna stand, Sir, d This instrument was equivalent to the modern rub- 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff, bing-stone for giving a gloss, and admitted of being 
Employs aft my hand, Sir. heated. 
> Azure on a ehev.argent between three leopards' heads « The shuttlecock struck, 
or, each having in its mouth a shuttle of the last, as Does backwards rebound, 
many roses gules seeded of the third barbed vert. Crest, a But if it be missed 
leopard's head or, dueally crowned gules, in his mouth a It falls to the ground, 
shuttle of the first Motto — " Weave with trust." t The nimble weaver he came in 
b The clothiers' shears, used in the process of cloth- And swore he'd have a little ; 
dressing, and figured in an old drawing of ladies at work, To drink good ale it was no sin, 
had each blade of a rectangular shape. Though't made him pawn his shuttle. 

c This is figured in the Glossary of Heraldry, p. 290, as Quoth he, I am a gentleman, 

the *' slay, slea, or reed." It is a massive wooden frame, No lusty country clown, 

the interior of which is twice as long [horizontally] as it But yet I love, with all my heart, 

is broad [perpendicularly]; and the longer bars are ex- The ale that is so brown, 

tended at the ends, each of the four projections being Evans's Old Ballads. 
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" I went to my loom, to see was she in tune, 
But from her full soon I was obleeg'd to go, 
Neither headles nor jacks, nor slays were correct, 
The spring staves and treadles were all wrong below," 
Another rustic poem, addressed by Daniel Megarry, an operative weaver, to a well-known manufac- 
turer in Belfast, was printed in the Belfast News-Letter about 1829. The writer enumerated all his 
debts, to the amount of a pound sterling, which sum he asked his employer to send him, in payment of 
■work done ; one item was for the mending of slays. Gwillim, also, in connection with the subject 
of weaving, describes the wool-card, 8 (somewhat like the modern one, and differing from the " Jersey 
comb" or "card,") the hemp-break, 11 the'slipper' fusil or spindle, and the "wharrow spindle.'" 1 To each 
of these are appended remarks on the use of the instrument ; and it is said that under the same 
head " must be reduced all manner of tools and instruments pertaining to the several trades of 
weaving, dyeing, fulling, shearing, &c, as also such as do pertain to the several mysteries or occu- 
pations of embroiderers, sempsters, and such others." The rule of precedence among such persons 
was, " that each one is to be preferred before the other, according to the dignity of the stuff whereon 
he doth execute his trade." In 1588, " 2 paire of rugge loomes with their ffurniture" were valued 
at six shillings. 

The materials in the olden time were wool, flax, and hemp. The Hebrews also spun goats' hair; > 
and camica or camlet derives its name from the camels' hair used in it. Only a few years have elapsed 
since Mr. Salt, of Saltaire, near Bradford, introduced the manufacture known as "Alpaca," from the 
South-American animal of that name. It would appear that, from the earliest times, women were 
weavers as well as spinners; though Bezaleel and Aholiab certainly understood all the processes. 
Thus " the women wove hangings for the grove," m previous to the time of King Josiah. It was the 
same in the mediaeval period of our English history ; and even in modern Scotch the term "webster 
is feminine," 11 and shows how the work was originally performed. 

Old Tusser, who wrote just three centuries ago [1547], speaks of both flax and hemp in his Hus- 
bandry for the month of July, and points out the uses for some of the coarser kinds. 
" "Wife, pluck fro thy hemp-seed the female hemp clean, 
This looketh more yellow, the other more green j 

R '* Marcus Varro maketh mention that within the respect to the crook above [i.e. at the thicker end,] 

Chappel of Fortune was kept the very royal robe or and of the wharrow [wharrol or " whorle,"] impressed 

mantell of estate which Tanaquil, the wife of Tarqui- upon the lower part thereof. This sort the spindle-wo- 

nius Priscus, made with her own hands, after the men do use most commonly to spin withal, not at the 

manner of water-chamlet in wave-work, which Servius Torn [wheel or winder] as the former, butat a distaff put 

Tullius used to wear." Gwillim^ 6th ed. fol. [1724] p. 209. under their girdle, «o as they oftentimes spin therewith 

h This resembles two " crigs," whose teeth lock into going. The round ball at the lower end serveth to the 

each other; the lower is attached to a frame, and the fast-twisting of the thread, and is called a wharrow; and 

upper, working on a hinge, is pressed upon it. therefore this is called a wharrow-spindle, where the 

' This is figured as a long tapering stick, without any others are called slippers that pass through the yam." 

knob near its point, and bears the term "slipper " Even Gwillim. p. 300. 

till the time that Varro wrote, there was in one of the 1 Exodus xxxv. 26. 

temples " the wooll that the lady Caia Cecilia did spin, a 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 

together with the distaff and spindle." Gwillim, ul supra. a Words of a similar construction, are Baxter (i.e. Bake- 

*" This spindle differeth much from those preceding, in ster), Brewster, Maltster, Songster, Spinster, Tapster. 
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Use t'one for thy spinning, leave Michell the t'other 
For shoe thread, for halter, for rope, and such other. 
Now pluck up thy flax for thy maidens to spin, 
And first see it dried, and then timely got in." 

The importance of some of these processes to simple people may be inferred from the fact that the 
operations were assigned in lieu of dates. Thus, in the days of Moses, when we read of the 
barley and the flax being smitten, we also read that "the flax was boiled;" and inDown and Antrim, 
to this day, a frequent date is "at the pulling of the flax." Burns has also assigned a similar date, in* 
his Cotter's Saturday Night, when the good wife in praise of her kebbuck [cheese] mentions — 
How t'was a towmond auld sin' lint was i' the belL. 

Tusser, however, tells us not only of the manufacture of thread, shoes, and ropes ; he introduces 
another word, the primitive meaning of which is lost to all but the scholar. The shoemaker and 
the tailor are the makers of new articles of dress ; but the cobbler and the botcher ° \_quasi " patcher"] 
were anciently menders only ; and the former word still retains its use. The modern use of "botch," 
however, is to spoil by clumsiness and want of taste. 

"When the Israelites arrived in Palestine, the people of the country were familiar with flax ; and 
among the bundles which she was drying on the top of the house, Rahab hid the spies. She let 
them down by a cord, which was no doubt made of flax ; and it appears to have been the same one, 
which was coloured red, that the men fixed upon to mark the house which they were to spare. We 
read in like manner in the prophecy of Ezekiel, of " a line of flax and a measuring reed." 

There is reason to believe that checked linen, or linen coloured in the yarn, was not unknown in com- 
paratively modern times, before the primitive printed pattern had been heard of called ' ' shower of hail. ' ' 
Mr. James Turner has noticed the fact in the modern Scotch song called Babbie's Frae Same.* In 
Thady Cf Brady, the bride possesses both wool and flax ; and to the mixture of these two only, is the 
term "drugget" applied inlreland. It is pronounced "dhrogget;" andl have somewhere read that 
it took its name from Drogheda, where it was extensively manufactured. In an old poem already 
quoted, the bridegroom boasts the possession of " a sark maid o' the linkome twine ;" which some 
suppose was woollen throughout, and others think was sack-cloth. Chalmers imagines that it was a 
mixture of linen and woollen, that is " drugget." [In the laws respecting uniformity, which were 
given to the Jews, they were forbidden' to wear a garment composed of linen and woollen.] There 
is a story told of a poor woman in Aberdeen who entered a draper's shop, and conducted a conver- 
sation in vowel sounds," her object being to ascertain whether or no there was any cotton in a shawl 
which she intended to purchase. 

° The first oock croweth, And braw we'll be a' when our Habbie comes name. 

Maids three a clock knead, lay your buoks and go brew ; i Levit. six. 19 ; Deut- xxii. 11. 

The next cock croweth, ' Woman. A'oo?— [Is it all wool?] 

And cobble and botch ye that cannot buy new Shopman. Ou aye, a' oo — [Oh yes, it's all wool] 

p My wheel it gangs roun', and my lint-tap I spread, Woman. A'ae'oo — [Is it all one [kind of] wool?) 

Lint that I weave for bibs to my bairn ; Shopman, Ou aye, a' ae'oo. — [Oh yes, it's all one [kind 

The warp shall be blue, and the weft shall be red, of] wool.] 
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But the subject is not merely associated with poetry. As most of the passages quoted are extracts 
from lyrical pieces, so the words are wedded to suitable airs. There are also other airs for which the 
words are not known, some of them ancient and very beautiful. In " Bunting's Ancient Music of Ire- 
land," there are three Spinning-wheel Songs given, Nos. 134 and 135 to be sung by women, and 136 
by men. Mr. Bunting procured them from a lady in Dublin in 1839, the year before the publica- 
tion of his volume; they are said to be "very ancient, the authors and dates unknown." — In the same 
interesting collection is another entitled / can Weave Linen anil Woollen, No 59 ; the author and date 
of which are in like manner unknown. It was procured in 1 800 from J. M c Cracken Esq., of Belfast, 
and probably was not then more than a century old. The weaving of woollen was occasional, but 
very rare, in rural districts within ten miles of Belfast, till about 1780. 

in Ramsay's liter Green, there is a metaphorical poem by Somple, entitled " The Claith Merchant," 
which tells us some of the qualities of woollen cloth, such as was fit "to be our court men's winter 
weid." It was "weil twynt and smal," " weil carded and caukit," " wcil wrocht in luims," &c. 
Yv'hen the nap or wool was long upon it, it was called " cloth of grain ;" but when this was worn off, 
the actual texture of the cloth was apparent, and of course it afforded comparatively little protection. 
Thus, in the Old English song Tak your auld cloak about ye' the old man complains that length of wear 
had produced this effect upon his cloak.' In Bums's Turn 0' Shanter the witches are represented as 
having their " sarks" made of " creeshie [greasy] flannen." In an Act passed in 1552 for limiting 
(he times of buying and selling " of wolles,"" mention is made of " chamblettes, wolstende, saies, 
stamino, knitte hose, knitte pctticotes, knitte gloves, knitte slieves, hattes, coives, cappes, arassc 
tapissery, girdles, or any thing used to be made of wolle." 

Throughout almost the whole of the Scriptures, mention is made of " linen cloth," and in several 
parts there is an allusion to merchandise in it." In the time of Moses, both the warp and the woof 
are noticed ; and " fine linen," as well as " fine twined linen," is frequently spoken of. In our own 
country, the manufacture of the better kind of linen was introduced from Holland, and hence it was 
called by that name. Just in the same way, earthenware is caUed China or Delf, from the places 
of its original manufacture. Even in our own day, lint is sometimes spoken of as " Holland blae" 
or " Holland white," both the place and the shade of colour being indicated ; and the writer has heard 
" holland" as regularly used to denote linen as the plural term is employed to indicate the contents of 
the " grey -beard" bottles. Shakspeare has one of his puns on this subject, where he represents Prince 
Henry J as describing a scarcity of linen on the part of Poins : — " the rest of thy lew countries have 
made a shift to eat up thy holland." In the affecting ballad known as the Two, Brothers," the one 

• Like many others, this is best known through the " Howell's History of the World, quoted in Beckmanii's 

modern Scottish version of it. t History of Inventions. 

1 Long time it was of cloth in graine, w Exek xxvii. 16 ; Rev- xviii. \% 

'Tis now but a sigh clout, as you may see y 2 King Henry IV.. it 2. 

It will neither hold out wind nor raine, a He has ta'en oft' his Holland sark, 

And 1 11 have a new cloak about mee. And riven it gair by gair : 

It is so bare and overworne, He has stoppit it in the bluidy wound, 

A crick he thereon cannot renne. But aye it bled mair and mair. 
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who is wounded entreats the other to " take off his holland sark" and " rive it" for the purpose of 
staunching the blood. The Drunken Wife o' Galloway is described as having drunk various articles 
of dress, including her " sark of the hollans ;" b and in The Douglas Tragedy, a lady is represented 
as having a handkerchief of fine holland," the precursor, no doubt, of our modern " cambric." 

It is unnecessary to say that silk at its first introduction was rare and costly. It is mentioned in 
the last chapter of the book of Proverbs ; but the more correct rendering is " all her household are 
clothed in double garments." The term was also frequently used to indicate rare and expensive 
material, just as the term gold is among metals. In ballad poetry, Gil Morice is represented as sending 
a message to his mother by Lord Barnard's page, 

Gae show to her this silken sark, 
Her ain hand sewed the sleeve ; 

and Fair Annie o' Lochryan, in going to seek for her lover, will not be satisfied with less than a ship 
with a golden mast, silken sails, and ropes of taffety ! d It may be mentioned, in passing, that sails 
of "canvass" are literally sails of "hemp," (cannabis ;) and they are occasionally depicted 
on the lymphad or galley that forms part of the arms of the Campbells of Argyle. But the 
ships of Tyre, in the ancient times, spread forth the "fine linen of Egypt and broidered 
work,"' to catch the breeze. The extent of the prevalence of silk in this kingdom may be 
traced in the following way. In the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., he wore only 
the usual cloth hose; but afterwards he obtained a pair of knitted woollen stockings. Before 
the close of his reign, he procured a pair of knitted silk stockings from Spain ; and Thomas Gresham 
presented a similar pair to Edward VI. In 1561, Queen Elizabeth was presented with a pair by 
Mrs. Montagu, her silk-woman, and would never afterwards wear' anything else. Poins is represented 
as having two pair of silk stockings. This was quite at variance with the fact in the time of Hcnry 
IV., in connection with which he is mentioned, but it would have been correct enough in the latter 
part of Elizabeth's reign, when Shakspearo wrote. In the Taming of the Shrew, the servant of 
Petruchio is remarkable for having " a linen stock on the one leg, and a kersey boot-hose on the 
other ;" and Hamlet is described by Ophelia as with " his stockings foul'd, ungartered, and down- 
gyved to the ancle." 

The Wife of Auchtermuchty, in the old ballad, offers to bribe the ploughman to aid her in her 
jocular stratagem against her husband, by giving him a new shirt either of coarse or fine linen. 6 
In illustration of the terms " round claith" and " sma'" which she employs, it may be sufficient 

1) She has drnnken her hose, syne has she her shoon, d The sails were o' the light green silk, 

Her snaw- white mutch and her bonny new gown, The tows o' taffeta. 

Her sark of the Hollans, that covered her rarely — e Ezekiel xxvii. 7. 

Oh ! gin my wife wad drink hooly and fairly. ' Howell's history of the World, quoted in Bechmanris 

History of Inventions. 
c "An' she's ta'en out her handkerchief, g Says Jok, be thou maister of the wark, 

That was o' the Hollan' sae fine, And thou sail had. and I sail ka ; 

An' aye she dichtither father's hluidy wound, I'se promise thee a gude new sark, 

Where the blude ran red as the wine. Either of round claith or of sma'. 
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to quote the Ulster expression, " a nimble nine the brother of a sack," in contrast with Bums's ex- 
pression in Tarn 0' Shunter, "snaw-white seventeen hunder linen." The former would be considered 
coarse shirting, and the latter fine. But a temptation of clothing comes to us in its most impressive 
form when it is used for the purpose of stifling the affections ; when that which is generally regarded 
as a means is used not to aid, but to defeat, the ordinary end. There are two quotations of this kind 
which form an interesting contrast. The one is like the " breathing marble" recent from the hand 
of a master sculptor, the other is the granite statue hewn by a stone mason. Yet they coincide in 
sentiment, and each is suited to the class of persons to whom it is specially addressed.' 1 

lie. And ye sail walk in silk attire, 

And siller t.ae to spare, 
Gin ye'll consent lo be his bride, 

Nor think o' Donald mair. 
She Oh I wha would buy a silken gown 

"WV a puir broken heart ? 
Or what's to me a siller crown, 
If from ray love I part.* 

When Sir Humphry Davy was asked what were the best colours for the clothes of an angler, he 
replied by describing a coat the colour of a salmon's back, and a vest of a sky colour. It was 
for a similar reason that foresters preferred green ; that Highland deer-stalkers imitate the colour of 
the heath in their plaids ; and that Nature makes the Arctic bear white. The best green was for- 
merly dyed at Lincoln and Kendal, and the best blue at Coventry. Shakspeare represents Falstaff 
as speaking of " three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green;" but the ballads usually speak of Lincoln 
green. The sheriff of Nottingham was made to sleep in the green-wood, among Bobin Hood's men, 
wrapped in " a grene mantelle ;" and in the alleged interview with the king, the outlaw was able 
to supply him with as much green cloth as arrayed his majesty and his attendants in the ac- 
customed uniform. Scarlet and other brilliant colours were sometimes worn for effect ; and kings 
who delighted in the magnificence and costliness of the Tyrian dye, were known aspurpurei tyranni. 
It may be mentioned that the colours in which the ancient Jews delighted, or which they procured 
most readily, were scarlet, blue, and purple. We read, in our old English literature, of Lincoln 
"grey;"" but the adjective is probably used in its general and not its local sense. A Trench 
author speaks of Estanfort [Stamford in Lincolnshire] green; and an Irish ballad informs us that 
Willy Biley was dressed conspicuously at his trial " all in a suit of green." In the Scoich ballads, 

l, He. I'll give yon fine bavers, and fine silken gowns ; i Published dr. 1790. See Cunningham's Songs o/Scot- 

1*11 give you smart petticoats, flounced to the ground; land. III. 260. 
I'll buy you fine jewels, and live but for thee, 

Ifyou'll lave your own true-love and folly with me o Then came our Kittie's washen dene, 

She. I want none of your bavers, nor fine silks and hose, In new kirtills of grey. 

For I'm not so poor as to marry for clo'es ; Their kirtills were of Lincome licht, 

But if you'll be constant and true unto me, Weil prest wi' mony plaits. 

I'll lave my own true-love and marry with thee, Chryst's Kirk of Che Greene. 
Flowers of Irish Melody. Belfast, 1847. 
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the heroine lias usually "agreenkirtell" and yellow hair; the latter, it mayhoohserved, showing how 
small an infusion of Gaelic hlood there is in the population, or at least in the bardic portion of it. 
The " hodden-grey p " of Bums in A Maris a Man for a' that, is more becoming in humble life; it 
is more easily procured ; and prudent housewives say " it hides the dirt better." 

The term " Isabella-coloured," is unknown among the peasantry and operatives, but is familiar to 
the readers of our older literature. Isabella of Castile, whose husband, Ferdinand of Arragon, was be- 
sieging a Moorish town in Spain, vowed to the virgin, in a moment of hope and enthusiasm, that she 
would not change her innermost garment till the town had been taken. The siege was protracted, 
however, for some weeks, at the end of which time the "Holland sark" of her Majesty had assumed 
tho peculiar hue known as " whitey-brown." In honour of her piety and heroism, this was named 
" Isabella coloured." 

But to return to the statemont at the commencement, few are aware of the extent to which our 
language has been enriched from the topics we are now considering, and how completely many of 
our commonest expressions would require to be altered, if we can suppose that the spinning-wheel 
and the loom had never existed. The following are examples : — 

The sailor " spins a long yarn ;" tho orator follows " up tho thread of his discourse ;" the diplo- 
matist is "entangled in a web" of sophistry; the acute intellect, like the Sphynx, "unravels a mys- 
stsry ;" human life is " a web ;"* its thread " may be cut short ;"f the dishonest man is " warped' 1 
in his purposes;" a stag, and sometimes a man, is spoken of as "spindle-shanks." An improvement 
in modern machinery is a " spinning jenny;" a fool " weaves cob-webs;" 1 an insect that crawls over 
our tables is known as a " spinner;"" and a person who is wanting in vivacity and acuteness is said 
to be " slack spun." An intricate piece of business is called in England "a tangled skein;" the 
Scotch say it is " a difficult pirn' to wind ;" and the Ulster Irish speak of it as " a raveUed hank." 
When the order of anything is completely lost, the people of Ulster say they have " lost the lees of 
it," or that it is "all through other," viz., confused. And as artisans of almost every kind adopt 
figurative expressions from the operations in their respective trades," so a physical beating is some- 
times called a " scutching," and a thorough intellectual discomfiture a "heckling." It was re- 
marked of a late professor, who was not only highly intellectual, but especially amiable and irri- 
table, that he " soaped" his students when out of his class, and " beetled" them in it. 

Johnson objected to the first line in a Stanza of Gray's Bard, as somewhat undignified, 
"Weave the warp, and weave the woof; 

p What, tho' on hamely fare we dine, ' Isa., lix.. 5. " They weave the spider's web." 

Wear hodden- grey and a' that. ■ Queen Mab's " waggon-spokes made of long spinner's 

* The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and legs." 

ill together — Shakspeare, All's Welt, iv , 3. ' Lord Crawford says to Le Balafre " How often will 

t The thread of our Life would be dark, Heaven knows, you bring me such ill-winded pirns to ravel out?' — 

If it were not with Friendship and Love intertwined ! Scott's Quentin Durward. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. "See " A full and true account of the solemn proces- 

q Contempt, his scornful perspective did lend me. sion to the Gallows, at the Execution of William Wood, 

which warped the line of every other favour. All's Well 1721." Swift's Works. The weaver is not mentioned 

that Ends Well, v. 3. among the trades. 
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and Mrs. Thralo v tried to modify his criticism by stowing the importance of the application, 

The winding-sheet of Edward's race. 

There are certain similitudes of this class, which suggest themselves readily to an unlettered 
population. Thus, the "almond tree"" or hoary head, is " as white as a streek o' flax;" and the ex- 
pression " flaxen"" is applied in certain cases to the hair of ladies of a fair complexion. Shakspeare 
has the three y cognate expressions "as pale as a clout," "as pale as a shirt," and "linen cheeks;" and 
popularly, a silly fellow is " not length and count," or " has only eleven cuts to the hank," which is 
equivalent to " wanting a penny of the shilling." The firmament is not only spoken of as a tent or 
pavilion, but it is sometimes called a " warp" or " woof"" of cloth ; when people are too crowded 
they are said to he "throng in the reed;" and an unusual intimacy is expressed by the term "as 
thick [or great] as inkle-weavers." A person who unites provincial and vulgar expressions with an 
affectation of pure English, is said to " speak drugget ;" and when he carries a correct analogy too 
far, he is said to "put in the weft* too fine." Shakspeare has " speaking linsey-woolsey, " b in the 
case of uttering nonsense. A hand or foot unusually large is " as broad as a crig ;" a dried her- 
ring is " a slay hook," from its resemblance in form to the instrument by which the threads are 
drawn through the reed ; and a farm servant, in an argument, describes unsubstantial flummery as 
" warped with water and wefted with the wind of the door." The characteristics of a good weaver 
of the more substantial fabrics are "a hawk's eye, a bear's foot, and a lady's hand;" and as the 
term "remlit" [remnant] is often restricted to a residuary cutting of cloth, a peculiar meaning is 
sometimes given to the controversial proverb, "there's a remnant of all to be saved." 

The following are some of the more formal proverbs. "When a person makes a great exertion to 
obtain that which may be had with ease, it is said "he goes far to warp, and the mill so near." In 
the mining districts of England, such useless exertion is represented as " carrying coals to New- 
castle." When an old man exhibits signs of rapid decay, it is said " his dhressin's near the lees- 
rods;" that is, that the present state of things cannot long continue. A person who is without the 
means of discharging an admitted debt, sometimes pleads that he has "neither reed nor gears, 
shuttle nor shears ;" and another proverb is occasionally appended, " you can't take breeches off a 
Kiclan'man." One proverb contains a punning d allusion to the treadle of a spinning-wheel ; " a 



* Boswell's Life of Johnson, 1775. And exposed to Heaven's wild woof, 

* Eoolesiastcs, xii., 5. Lies the roof .— Schiller's Lay of the Bell. Manffrm. 
* •' Sae flaxen were her ringlets." Scottish Song. * Thus, in the avoidance of such sounds as " mate." 

T .His hairs were white like wool. Rev., L. 14; Dan., (for meat,) ^ d ^^»^^ft 

; S ho looks as pale as any clout to the Wl world. ■^^uSf^^X^h^D^r^.lB. 

Romeo and Juliet, n.,i All's Well that Ends Well, iv .\. 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other. c p r0Da b!y derived from Romans, ix., 27. 

Hamlet, ii. 1. d p r0Ter b s f the same class are ''Slips are in" [allow- 
These linen cheek8 of thine are counsellors to few. able] in dancing ;"' " Kissing goes by favour ;" " she's a 
Macbeth, v., 3. helpless body who has no shift ; Sit fast is a bad weed " 
' In the skeleton window pits, Shakspeare puns in the same way;-'; Sir, I would ad- 
Horror sits ; vi se vou t0 »**y* a Blurt, uymbelme, i., J. 
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gain' foots always gettin' something." When it is intended not to remedy a deficiency till the last 
moment, it is said " let the want come at the web's end," and of something unimportant it is re- 
marked, " it'll brush off like a weaver's kiss." 

Some of these expressions receive a sort of sanction in literature, especially that which is of a popular 
character. A few examples may he quoted. "When a person retires secretly and unceremoniously, 
as in taking " French leave," he is said to " slip away like a knotless thrid ;" the origin of which is 
obvious. The expression is employed in a Scotch song in which the lady seriously doubts the dis. 
interestedness of her lover's motive." Again, in the sale of yarn, it was usual for both buyer and seller 
to seize hold of a hank, and the latter retained it or handed it over, according to the issue of the bar- 
gaining. Hence probably the expression, " keep the hank in your own hand," which is to say, do 
not abandon any advantage that you possess. In Ramsay's Ever Green, vol. II. p. 197, there is an 
old poem with the signature " Quod Balnevis," the rhyming title of which is 

Of heidstrong zouth ill to command, 
Advysd to keip a hank* in hand. 
A well managed plan is sometimes spoken of as "a well spun thread," 6 and the expression is used in 
a domestic dialogue given by Cunningham, vol. III. p. 124. A similar phraseology, of an opposite 
meaning, is sometimes used orally, and is also found in some of our older authors. In the Townehy 
Mysteries, printed in 1836 by the Surtees Society, the play entitled Secunda Pastorum, h which Mr. 
Collier describes as " the most singular piece in the whole collection," contains the following : — 
Secundum Pastor. Hie spon weft, I wys, ay commys foulle oute. 

The following words and expressions may be added, without any danger of exhausting the sub- 
ject. One man is " a cotton lord," while another is only a " red-tapist ;" nor is it creditable that 
either should " turn his coat." Whatever subject is " on the carpet," neither should " cushion it" 
or " cloak it over ;" bat without either standing up "as stiff as buckram," or " tearing a passion to 
tatters," he should utter his " fine-drawn" theories, or "home-spun" arguments, as the case may be. 
There should be no " clipping" of the Queen's English, or " stringing loose thoughts," or throw- 
ing together mere "odds and ends," or hanging facts on " a rotten pack thread" of hypothesis. 
The troubles of life cause many to " wear sackcloth," while others are " clothed in purple and fine 
linen ;" some nass on " with a flowing sail" and " flying colours," and life is to them " as soft as 



« Ye're like to the timmer o' yon rotten wood, 
Ye're like to the bark o' yon rotten tree ; 
Yell slip frae me like a knotless thread, 
And ye'll crack your credit wi' mair nor me- 
My Tocher's tke Jewel. 
t Frae Tyme se stank into the Bank, 

And Brypoint cums in play ; 
Ze tyne the thank, Man hald a Hank, 

Or all be past away. 
i Then may our bairns a begging run, 

To seek their mister in the mire, 
So fair a thread as we hae spun, 
Dame, do the thing that I require. 



' A person called Mak, is represented as having stolen 
a sheep, and borne it to his own cottage. It was there 
laid in the bed by his wife, and when the owners came to 
search for it, it was announced that there had been " an 
addition to the family.*' The spurious baby was dis- 
covered, and this circumstance gave rise to the witticism 
in the text, and to many others. There is an incident 
of a somewhat similar kind in Scott's Ministrelsy of tke 
Border, recorded in the ballad known as Archy Arm- 
Strang's Aith. He hid the stolen sheep in the cradle, and 
then swore that he was ready to eat the baby he was 
rocking, if he knew anything of the missing animal. 
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silk," or "as smooth as satin." But whatever the "texture" of our destinies, or however "che- 
quered" our lives may be, we will not require any " clue" of human craft, if we only follow the 
" line" of duty. True caution tells us only to go " the length of our tether ;" prudence whispers 
that " a stitch in time saves nine ;" while economy and honesty concur in teaching that we should 
" cut our coat according to our cloth." — In thus " clothing our thoughts," we have no wish " to 
spin out" too long ; we shall therefore " follow up the thread of our discourse," and " wind all up" 
without delay. 

If we accept the term " drugget" as derived from Drogheda, we only act in accordance with a 
rule of general application. " Holland" (for linen), is a case in point ; and we have seen that 
" kendal" was employed as a noun. In like manner we might also speak of " dunstahle" and 
" kidderminster" as nouns instead of adjectives ; and, even in the united Kingdom, we have " wors- 
ted' ' from Worstead in Norfolk, where it was formerly manufactured by the Flemings ; and ' ' linsey- 
woolsey" from the parish of Lindsey, in Suffolk. This subject is a copious and interesting one ; 
but as we must, for the present, dismiss it in a paragraph, all that can be attempted is a mere enu- 
meration. Thus, " dimity" came from Damietta, "diaper" from Tpres, [d'Ypres*], "cambric" 
from Cambray,' "damask" from Damascus, "muslin" from Mosul, "shalloon" from Chalons in 
France, " fustian" from Fustat in Egypt, " arras" from Arras in Artois; "baize," originally "bays," 
from Baia in Italy ; " boekins," [coarse woollen cloth] from Bockin in Essex ; and " cordwain" or 
" cordovan," from Cordova in Spain. Such words as "persian," "paramatta," "Orleans," and 
"padua," belong more to our own times. The reader must not suppose, however, that words of this 
formation are confined to the mere names of cloths ; on the contrary, they are common, but other 
terms do not lie in our way at present. We may, however, mention " galligaskins," that is Gallic- 
Gascon hose; and also the word " cravat," which is derived from Croatia. This latter article was 
first introduced by the Croats when in alliance with the French; so that it crept into fashion, and 
thence into general use. How strange it is that three such simple expressions as '* diapered worsted 
galligaskins," " damasked calico fustian," and " cambric muslin cravat," should contain allusions 
to ten different localities in Europe, Asia, and Africa ! One of the simplest and least useful of our 
articles of dress has tasked the capabilities of the human family to contribute their respective parts, 
from beyond the Euphrates to the basin of the Rhine ! 

The whole subject of weaving, like many others, was enveloped by the ancients in fable. Thus, 
of the three Fates, Clotho, who presided over the natal hour, was provided with a distaff ; another, 
who spun out all the events of human life, had near her a large number of spindles ; and the third, 
whose business it was to cut the various threads, held in her hand scissors, and clues of various 
sizes. Arachne was unusually skilful in working with the needle, but being defeated by Minerva 
in a trial of skill, she hanged herself in despair, and was changed into a spider. " Closter, the son 
of Arachne, taught first the use of the spindle for woollen-yarn. "It was," (saith Pliny) "a fashion 

' Shakspeare represents Virginia, in Coriolanus, as sewing cambrick. i., 3. 
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and custom at Home, that when maids were to be wedded, there attended upon them one with a dis. 
taff, dressed and trimmed with kembed wooll, as also a spindle and yarn upon it, to put them in 
mind that housewifery and wifery were to go together." — " Weaving was the invention of the Egyp- 
tians, and Araehne was the first spinner of flax thread, the weaver of linen, the knitter of nets. 
But it seemeth that those arts were at first learned by imitation of silk-worms, spiders, and suchlike, 
whose subtle works no mortal hand can match." — [_Gwillim.~\ 

The changes of manners are often distinctly indicated by the way in which weaving and its pro- 
ducts are alluded to. Thus, in a rural broadside called the Eccles Walicz, the presumption in dress 
and manner of the mill- workers in Manchester is severely criticised ; but the results are outwardly 
traceable to regular employment and fair wages. Long previous to such occurrences, a Scottish bal- 
lad k had alluded to cotton in recording the abduction of Miss Kay, of Edinbelly, by Robin Oge, and 
Hamish MacGregor, the two sons of the celebrated Bob Roy ; and even in August, 1620, the house 
and farm accounts of the Shuttleworths of Lancashire mention " 4 y'dos of yellow cotton, att Man- 
chester for the gentlemen's petticoates, iiij"" It was usual, however, to call some of the woollen 
cloths " cottons." The operations, too, were more easy in the hand-loom weaving of cotton than in 
that of linen; indeed they were not unfrequcntly performed by women. Hence, the cotton-weaver, 
like those who performed subsidiary operations, was often spoken of with a degree of contempt.— 
The whole class was occasionally treated in the same way. A lyrical melody, which pretends to 
treat of the times of King Arthur, relates that a weaver stole yarn, and the result was that he was 
hung in it ; nor are the traditions of North Britain much more complimentary. The inhabitants of 
the Nether Bow, in Edinburgh, were mostly weavers, and were supposed to be rather lax in their 
notions of meum and tuum. Robert Chambers, in his Popular Rhymes, 1 has preserved one by which 
the children used to salute the members of this craft. The term " quill-boy" is one of reproach 
in Ulster, indicating comparative incapacity. A rustic poet there has put into the mouth of a coun- 
try coquette some expressions'" by no means complimentary to the weavers of cotton. 

It is unnecessary, and would be in some degree out of place, to follow the changes that have taken 
place in property, wages, and employment. There is a tale of suffering, however, recorded in the 
popular broadside, in our own day, called The Downfall of Trade ;° the weaver referring specially to 
his own business. He is often obliged to abandon his own occupation, (and frequently he is unfit for 
any other), not from any uneasy desire for change, but from his inability to procure a livelihood by it 

k They rode till they came to Ballyshine, I'll ne'er steal a pirn, 

At Ballyshine they tarried, I'll ne'er steal a pow ; 

He brought to her a cotton gown, Oh fie, let me down again, 

Yet ne'er wad she be married. I'll steal nae roair frae you, 

i As I gaed up the Canongate, m A cotton waver he's like noan, 

And through the Nether-bow, For he's all wore to skin an' bone ; 

Four and twenty weavers I would rather ten times lie my lone 

Were swinging in a tow. Nor cuddle wi' a waver. 

The tow gae a crack, • When trade it was good, I had money at will. 

The weavers gae a girn, Since times is so altered my spirits is dull ; 

Fie, let me down again, For I'm a poor weaver, and! sorely I rue, 

1 11 never steal a pirn, The first day that ever my phuttle I threw. 
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The Poor Irishman's Grief for the Bad p Times, and The Nailing of Stanes* could not have attained 
their present popularity, if they were not the feeling records of general facts. It is hoped that these 
" short and simple annals of the poor" will not be without interest to the general reader. Since 
1 820, the hand-loom weavers of the North of Ireland have often attempted to better their condition, 
by supplying the greater demand which existed in the West of Scotland. The usual domestic in- 
cidents were of frequent occurrence, and a well-known ballad, The Girl I Left Behind, records with 
groat correctness and good feeling, the material and matrimonial successes of one of these emi- 
grants. In both respects, however, he had a period of trial' and probation. Mr. J. H. Dixon has 
preserved in his Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England, one entitled The 
Weaver's Garland, or a New School for Christian" Patience, which deserves a passing notice. It 
was composed about 1700, when, in consequence of the passing of the " Lustring Act," there was a 
panic in the silk trade. The weavers of Spitalflelds, accompanied by their wives and families, sung it 
through London, the dialogue parts being taken by the husband and wife in turn. He is despairing, 
and she comforts him, and the sentiments are of the most creditable kind. It is still sung, in the 
same way, when the employment is depressed ; and the Londoners occasionally contribute very 
handsomely. 

Prom every occupation in life, however unpromising, men have risen up and attained distinction. 
From the factory and the mine, from the ranks of the army, and from before the mast in the navy, 
there are those who have come to bear a prominent part in the history of their country. We cannot 
expect that every one who abandons the plough will become a Cineinnatus, or that all who leave the 
sheepfolds and the bleatings of their flocks will rival " the sweet singer" in poetry, or Ferguson in 
practical science. But in the honourable roll of those who have benefited humanity, and adorned an 
humble occupation, let the weaver not bo forgotten. He is usually a good subject; he often possesses 
great intelligence for his position ; and he is commonly the depository of.such curious' lore as child- 
hood revels in. Thorn was a weaver ; so was Wilson, the father of American ornithology, whose 
poems have been referred to ; and I might add the name of an eminent oriental scholar, lately removed 
by death. Wilson has given us a poem, entitled Groans from the Loom,' 1 which shows how irksome 
the duties are to persons who have higher yearnings ; and, there is no doubt, that a false pride, 

p How often, and how truly, was weaving called the The mail coach it had just arrived, 

staple trade, And the post-boy met me there ; 

But now the trade is dead and gone, and in its grave is He handed me a letter, which 

laid ; Gave me to understan' 

The best of tunes for poor men's ears, the shuttle's That the " Girl I left behind me" 

cheerful sound, Was wed to another man. 

Can seldom now be heard at all, upon dear Irish » Percy Society's Publications. No- hrii. 184G. 

ground. ' I would I were a weaver ; I could sing all manner of 

q My loom being idle, and mills on half time, songs. Shakspeare, 1. Hen. iv., ii. 4. 

My family and I soon began to repine ; u Deploring beside an old loom, _ 

And hundreds of tradesmen, as skilful as I, A weaver perplexed was laid, 

Ev'n a peck of potatoes and meal could not buy. And, while a bad web was lis theme, 

* One evening when I'd done my work, The breast-beam supported his head. 

I rov'd by George's Square, Poems, 298, 

vol.. v. o 
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(which exists less in Scotland than in either England or Ireland,) conceals from us the names of many 
to whom the loom has proved the first round in the ladder of life. The history and literature of the 
subject surely deserve to he written ; hut the present paper, — whatever of suggestion or instruc- 
tion it may contain, — is only the incidental jottings of one wholly unconnected with the subject. 
He has thought them worthy of a record, however, not by way of satisfying curiosity, but as a 
stimulus to the acquirement and contribution of facts. A. Hume. 



THE ROUND TOWERS OF ULSTER. 

DRUMLANE TOWER, COUNTY CAVAN. 

" Alack, and what would good old Mogue there see, 
But empty lodgings and unfurnished walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones V 

Drumlane ( ' Druim-leathain, " the broad ridge," or "hill,") is the name of a townland and parish 
in the barony of Loughtee, and county of Cavan, where are the ruins of a church, and remains of a 
Hound Tower, which are situated near the village of Milltown, and about three miles S."W. of 
Bclturbet. The burning of this place is recorded by the Four Masters, as early as the year 1246. 
Saint Maedhog (" Maidoc," or " Mogue,") is the reputed founder of the monastic church here, of 
which he was considered the patron saint. Dr. Lanigan, however, considers that Colgan errs in 
malting this assertion'; and the only connection he finds of the saint's history with the place is a 
statement which goes to prove the previous existence of Drumlane ; for his parents are represented, 
after being married some time without issue, as having prayed to God to grant them a son, for which 
purpose they also gave great alms, and often went to the monastery of Druim-hathan, where they 
used to request the prayers of the holy men who resided there.* 

Entries of an early date in the Annals are found having reference to a religious house here. For 
example, the Four Masters, in 1025, record the death of Duibhinsi Ua Faircheallaigh [O'Farrelly] 
abbot of Drumlane ; and again, in 1059, the demise of another member, it may be presumed, of the 
same family, Conaing Ua Eaircheallaigh, airchinneach of Druim leathan, successor of Saint Maedhog, 
in Connaught, &c. " The O'Earrellys were the hereditary eoarhs of Saint Mogue, or Erenaehs 
of Drumlane till the suppression of the monastery." A good example is afforded by this sept 
[natio] of Munster, Earrelly, of the peculiar tenure by which church-lands were held under the early 
Irish system ; but it would be out of place here to do more than make a reference to the information 

* Lanigan, vol. S, p. 333. 



